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THE BEGINNINGS OF RAILROADS IN THE 
SOUTHWEST 

By the coming of the year 1830 the continued search for better 
cotton land had brought into the states of Alabama, Mississippi, 
and Tennessee a population of more than eight hundred thou- 
sand. The most pressing economic problem of these people 
was the transporting of their cotton to market. Up to this time 
they had made use of the only practicable means of transporta- 
tion available to them, the rivers ; and the course of these rivers 
inevitably determined for them the selection of their markets. 
To Mobile came all the products of southern Alabama brought 
down by the Tombigbee and the Alabama rivers and their 
tributaries ; to New Orleans came all the trade of that portion 
of Mississippi tributary to the Pearl river and of that part 
of Tennessee lying along the Tennessee and the Cumberland. 
But none of these three states could be said to have a 
common market. Northern Alabama turned its economic back 
on southern Alabama and traded with New Orleans over the 
long course of the Tennessee, the Ohio, and the Mississippi; 
the extreme west of Tennessee found its market in Memphis; 
the western part of Mississippi traded with Natchez and Vicks- 
burg. Each state was a house divided; in each state the home 
market had a surpassing rival in New Orleans. 

The fear of New Orleans is the beginning of wisdom : this might 
well be the text of any one who essays to write the economic 
history of the old south. Certainly in 1830 the outdistanced 
rivals of New Orleans were wise enough to recognize whom they 
had need to fear. Baltimore, Charleston, Mobile, Memphis, 
Natchez, and Vicksburg were all engaged in making plans for 
the transfer to themselves of the trade that New Orleans 
possessed in the west. They planned to neutralize the rivers by 
the building of railroads. Baltimore had actually begun its 
road to Cincinnati ; under the leadership of Hayne and Calhoun, 
Charleston was projecting a road to Louisville and Cincinnati ; 
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Mobile was clamoring for a road northward to the Tennessee 
that might bring to it the trade of north Alabama and perhaps 
of all west Tennessee ; Memphis, Vicksburg, and Natchez were 
planning roads into the interior in order to secure the commerce 
that belonged to New Orleans almost as by birthright. Con- 
fronted by these sudden attacks on its commercial supremacy, 
New Orleans was far from sitting a passive victim. Realizing 
the inadequacy of the Mississippi as a means of transportation, 
that city, too, made its plans for a railroad. Out of such a 
maze of clashing ambitions as these came the beginnings of 
railroads in the southwest. 

The keystone in the transportation struggle in the old south- 
west was the Tuscumbia and Decatur railroad begun in 1831 and 
finished in 1834. 1 It was forty-five miles long and was built for 
the purpose of carrying freight around Muscle shoals in the 
Tennessee. The road was in fact a feeder for New Orleans, 
since boats were unable to get past the shoals except in ex- 
tremely high water. 2 If Mobile could connect with this road — 
or with the Tennessee above it — it would be able to divert to 
itself all the trade not only of northern Alabama but of the 
Tennessee river region as well, since it would be a shorter route 
than the river way to New Orleans. The first thought of Mobile 
was for a canal connecting the Tennessee and the Coosa, but the 
expense of this project made it so hopeless that agitation was 
begun for a railroad. 3 In the session of 1835-1836 the Alabama 
legislature chartered the Mobile and Tennessee railroad and the 
hopes of Mobile rose high. 4 The preceding legislature had 
already chartered the Montgomery and West Point to the 
Georgia line, and the Alabama and Mississippi to the Pearl 
river region. 5 Both these roads, to the Tennessee and to the 
Pearl, had for their avowed object the tapping of the New 
Orleans trade and the business men of that city began to show 

i Decatur Clarion, December 19, 1834. Quoted in the National Banner and Nash- 
ville Whig, January 5, 1835. 

2 Originally a canal had been planned around the shoals but this project failed 
for lack of means to finish its construction, although the United States gave to 
Alabama four hundred thousand acres of land to aid in the work. Alabama State 
Intelligencer (Tuscaloosa), June 4, 1831. 

3 Alabama State Intelligencer, April 13, 1831. 

* Southern Advocate (Huntsville, Alabama), January 5, 1836. 
5 Mobile Commercial Segister, January 23, 1834. 
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signs of alarm. In Tennessee, however, plans were being made 
of a still more alarming character. 

In 1831 the Tennessee legislature had chartered a railroad 
from Memphis to Muscle shoals and this was rechartered in 1834 
under the name of the Mississippi and Atlantic railroad com- 
pany. The name indicated the vaulting ambition of Memphis. 
Its plan was nothing less than to form a railroad connection 
with Charleston by building to Muscle shoals, utilizing the Tus- 
cumbia and Decatur for its full length, and extending it to meet 
the Georgia roads building sturdily west from Augusta-Ham- 
burg. The newspapers of west Tennessee kept this project 
actively before the people and an internal improvement con- 
vention at Columbia in September, 1834, gave it public indorse- 
ment. 7 The same convention indorsed the plan for a railroad 
from Memphis to Baltimore by way of Knoxville and Harpers 
Ferry and appointed a committee to ask congress for the 
requisite funds for financing a survey. Major General E. P. 
Gaines of the United States army was the sponsor for both these 
ideas as well as for many others of an even more latitudinous 
nature, and it was due to his exertions that a United States 
engineer was detached to conduct the survey. 8 By the last of 
October he had finished both surveys and reported to Gaines 
that the 985 miles from Memphis to Baltimore might be bridged 
at the cost of twenty-five million dollars ; the road to Charleston 
might cost thirty millions. 9 This report was a tonic to the 
southwest, which handled imaginary millions with the same deft- 
ness that it did actual pennies and quite customarily without 
perceiving any essential difference between the two. It was 
proposed to ask the United States for a loan of ten millions; 
Virginia was to give ten millions, Tennessee an equal sum, and 
the remainder was to be raised by private subscriptions. 
General Gaines wrote open letters to the governors of the states 
through which the proposed lines were to pass and with this the 
southwest settled down into the comfortable conviction that the 

« Southern Advocate, April 22, 1834. 

i National Banner and Nashville Whig, September 24, 1834. Quoted from the 
Columbia Observer. 

8 Ibid., September 24, 1834. Quoted from the Jackson, (Tennessee) Truth Teller. 

9 New Orleans Bulletin, October 24, 1834. 
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roads were as good as built. 10 In 1836 the Tennessee portion of 
the road to Baltimore was chartered under the name of the 
Middle and East Tennessee. 11 If either of these roads were 
built the trade of Tennessee would be lost to New Orleans. That 
city had already begun to bestir itself. 

It found an ally in Nashville. The glorification of Memphis 
would mean a corresponding decrease in the importance of Nash- 
ville and it had little more to hope for from Mobile than from 
Memphis. Consequently Nashville threw cold water vigorously 
on the plans of both cities. The Nashville Whig declared the 
Memphis-Charleston project "hopeless and visionary" and 
waged a war of fierce invective with the Memphis Gazette and 
the Tuscumbia North Alabamian. 12 Nashville had recently 
welcomed a move from Louisville for a railroad connection with 
that place, but this hope died when the Kentucky legislature 
chartered a macadam road instead of a railroad between the two 
cities. 13 Thus disappointed, Nashville turned a willing ear to 
the persuasions of New Orleans. 

Early in December, 1834, a mass meeting had been held in 
New Orleans to initiate agitation for a railroad to Nashville and 
from this time on the newspapers of the two cities gave plentiful 
publicity to the idea in their every issue. The plan was to have 
the road cross Mississippi west of the Pearl river, cross the 
Tennessee at Colbert's ferry near the old crossing of the Natchez 
trace, run through the northwest corner of Alabama, and termi- 
nate on the Cumberland at Nashville. By connecting with the 
Tennessee river and with the Tuscumbia and Decatur it would 
bring by a direct route to New Orleans the trade that now went 
thither over the long, roundabout courses of the rivers. No road 
to Memphis or Mobile could possibly compete with such a road 
as this. A company was organized, petitions were sent to the 
four states asking for charters, an engineer was secured from 
the new Louisville and Lexington, and by the summer of 1835 
four groups of surveyors were at work laying out the route." 

io National Banner and Nashville Whiff, October 6, 1834. These letters are to be 
found in the contemporary numbers of the National Intelligencer (Washington, D. C). 
" Ibid., February 22, 1836. 
12 Ibid., October 6, November 7, 1834. 
is Ibid., November 3, 1834. 
i*Ibid., January 2, 1835. 
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In the spring of 1835 Louisiana granted a charter. 16 A little 
later Alabama, after much-divided counsels, took similar action, 
stipulating that the Tennessee should not be crossed higher up 
than Waterloo. In May the company sent out an address to the 
people of the different states asking their support. The road 
would be completed, it said, in five years at a cost of six millions. 
Trains would run over it at a speed of more than ten miles an 
hour. 10 On the thirtieth of May subscription books were opened 
in the principal cities and in January, 1836, the Tennessee legis- 
lature granted a charter. 17 The company had already begun 
building north from New Orleans to the state line, had laid out 
a manufacturing town on the Tangipbro, and had bought $500,- 
000 worth of materials. 18 It seemed that only a charter from 
Mississippi was needed to insure success. 

But the Mississippi legislature proved recalcitrant and this 
spelled disaster for the road. The New Orleans and Nashville 
had asked for a right of way west of the Pearl river and if this 
were granted it would be at the expense of the river cities, 
Natchez and Vicksburg, through which the trade of west Missis- 
sippi was accustomed to go. In this emergency the cities made 
common cause against the common enemy and their representa- 
tives in the legislature opposed the granting of the charter. 19 
Moreover, the river cities were building railroads of their own 
into the Pearl river territory; Vicksburg was building toward 
Jackson with the expectation of connecting there with the rail- 
road to Mobile ; Natchez was building toward the Pearl at Can- 
ton. Both these roads were applying for charters in the session 
of 1836. 20 The application of the New Orleans and Nashville for 
a charter locating the road west of the Pearl brought on a fight 
for the control of the west Mississippi trade, and New Orleans 
lost. The river cities received the charters they asked for but 
the legislature adjourned without granting the petition of the 
New Orleans and Nashville. The senate voted to grant the right 
of way west of the Pearl but the house insisted that it be east 

is New Orleans Bulletin, January 2, 1835. 

i« Southern Advocate, May 19, 1835. 

i? National Banner and Nashville Whig, January 20, 1836. 

is Ibid., December 12, 1836. 

• 9 Mississippi Free Trader (Natchez), December 8, 1836. 

20 Ibid., February 19, March 4, 1836. 
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of the Pearl and the two were unable to come to any agree- 
ment. 21 There was nothing to be done but to wait for the next 
session and in the meantime to try to overcome the hostility of 
the river cities. Fortunately for New Orleans, the alliance of 
the river cities was a precarious one; they distrusted New 
Orleans less than they did each other. At Natchez the influential 

2i Mississippi Free Trader, February 26, 1836. 
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Free Trader espoused the cause of New Orleans, bringing for- 
ward a plan for the union of the New Orleans road and the 
Natchez line. The defection of Natchez was decisive and in 
January, 1837, the legislature granted the charter permitting 
the New Orleans and Nashville to locate its line west of the 
Pearl. 22 

With the granting of this charter the way seemed clear for 
a gigantic struggle over the trade of the entire southwest ; for 
both the Mobile and the Memphis interests had been busy and 
the Mississippi and Atlantic was being graded from Memphis 
to La Grange. 23 But it was now the year 1837 and the money 
panic brought all railroading in the southwest to a sudden close. 
In March, 1837, the New Orleans and Nashville, at the end of 
its resources and despairing of aid from the legislatures, 
suspended its operations and discharged its employees. Mobile 
gave up all hope as it became impossible to collect subscriptions, 
and when a railroad convention was finally held in Huntsville in 
September, 1838, did not even send delegates. 24 In Tennessee 
there were similar conditions. The governor called the legisla- 
ture in special session but in his message he made no allusion to 
the railroads — the first omission of the subject in five years. 
An internal improvement convention held in May at Nashville 
stormily debated the question of the railroads but adjourned 
without making specific recommendations. 25 What made the 
confusion worse in Tennessee was that a state bank had been 
created for the purpose of helping to finance the railroads and 
it had been grossly mismanaged. 26 Alabama and Mississippi 
had also extended state aid to their railroads and now in the 
financial crisis they were unable to meet their obligations. The 
three states had a total debt of twenty-five millions. They 
could give no more aid ; their best efforts were needed to save 
themselves. 

In this manner the panic of 1837 brought an end to the most 
ambitious railroad schemes of the southwest. Yet the decade 
was not altogether barren of results ; some of the smaller plans 

22 Mississippi Free Trader, January 19, 1837; Mobile Commercial Register, 
January 30, 1837. 

23 National Banner and Nashville Whig, February 6, 1837. 

2* Mobile Commercial Register, March 23, 1837, October 1, 1838. 
2= National Banner and Nashville Whig, March 24, May 19, 1837. 
26 Daily Republican Banner (Nashville), October 9, 1839. 
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had prospered. In Mississippi, Natchez had huilt twenty-five 
miles along the Natchez trace to Washington, the old capital. 27 
Vicksburg had built an equal distance toward Jackson. This 
was something, at any rate, with which to begin the new decade, 
although the other companies had contented themselves 
with securing banking privileges and issuing worthless paper 
money. 28 In Tennessee the only thing accomplished was the 
grading of the Memphis road for forty miles toward La Grange. 
Alabama had its well-built Tuscumbia and Decatur of forty-five 
miles — a valuable road whether it was ever extended or not. 
In Louisiana fifty-eight miles had been built, of which over 
twenty belonged to the New Orleans and Nashville. 

The following table shows the condition of the railroads in 
the southwest on January 1, 1840. 2 * 
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The importance of the decade 1830-1840 lies not so much in 
what it did as in what it intended to do. It outlined the rail- 
road program for the next two decades and there was hardly a 
railroad built in the southwest before the civil war that was 
not projected during this earlier period. The rivalries of 1830 

27 Mississippi Free Trader, August 1, 1839. 

28 Mobile Commercial Eet/ister, March 24, 1837; Mississippi Free Trader, January 
12, 1839. 

29 American railroad journal, 5:344. The Selma and Tennessee was all that was 
left of the original Mobile and Tennessee project. The Wetumpka and Coosa was 
designed to build around the shoals in the Coosa and thus to aid in the transporta- 
tion to Mobile. 
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were also the rivalries of 1850. During the next two decades 
the fight for commerce went merrily on between New Orleans 
and the other southern cities, widening into a contest for the 
trade of the west and even of the Pacific as well. This early 
period initiated the method of railroad-building that was to con- 
tinue in use long after. Southern railroads were to be built 
with southern money and for this reason public sentiment had 
to be constantly aroused. The favorite instrument was the con- 
vention and thousands of these were held in the south in the 
thirty years immediately preceding the civil war. The local 
press was utilized and it is from the newspapers, indeed, that 
the story of the railroads is to be most readily gathered. This 
decade, too, was prophetic of the defects that were to make 
themselves felt in the building of the southern roads for the next 
twenty years. The different lines were of different gauges, the 
material equipment was flimsy, the grades were heavy, and 
great reliance was placed on inclined planes. Railroads were 
looked upon as auxiliaries to the rivers rather than as main lines 
of transportation. Finally, this decade brought into public 
prominence the promoters who were to be most responsible for 
the building of the southern roads — Hines of Tennessee, Wood- 
ruf of Louisiana, Calhoun of Georgia, and Gadsden, whose home, 
indeed, was in Charleston but whose indomitable perseverance 
and business acumen were to make themselves felt throughout 

the entire south. 

r. s. cottebill 

University of Louisville 

Louisville, Kentucky 



